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ABSTRACT 



In this study, 12 preschool teachers in Queensland, 

Australia were given opportunities to record and describe their work within 
their specific teaching context, as well as within the wider contexts of the 
school campus and the educational and social system. Subjects kept a 
reflective journal each day over a 2 -week period, and entries frequently 
identified the influence that mandated educational change had on daily work. 
The keeping of the journal and a follow-up conversation enabled the creation 
of teachers' stories about their experiences. Two of the teachers' stories, 
chosen because they encompassed many of the themes present in the other 
stories, illustrated that the role of the preschool teacher in Queensland is 
in a process of redefinition. These teachers believed that it was becoming 
increasingly difficult to meet their personal expectations about the role of 
early childhood education, with teaching responsibilities increasingly 
crowded by other work demands. The teachers found in difficult to integrate 
their work into the primary school organizational structure because they were 
accustomed to considerably more autonomy, and they were unclear about their 
role in relation to their associated school. A predominant theme in their 
stories was that the role of early childhood teacher has been affected by the 
elimination of the Preschool Directorate in the Queensland Education 
Department. This loss of representation and practical support resulted in 
feelings of powerlessness to contest school and social demands. (Contains 9 
references.) (EV) 
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In thi s paper, the impact of change on two Queensland preschool 
teachers is reported. Twelve preschool teachers were given 
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Education’s Social Justice Policy detailed in Focus on Schools (1990), included developing 
policies for students with special needs. Aboriginal and Islander education, gender equity, 
multicultural students and socio-economically disadvantaged students. Such policies are 
valued by teachers, but schools have been expected to implement new policies for the large 
part by using existing financial resources which have been inadequate (Westwood, 1991). 
Policy initiatives have meant that increased knowledge and skills are required by teachers to 
take responsibility for implementation, with a resultant increase in workloads. 

The work of an early childhood teacher can be characterised by high intensity and by a 
multiplicity of interactions and relationships. Teachers work with many adults (parents, other 
staff, teacher aides, members of the school community and staff) and young children at 
various stages of development. The early childhood philosophy of education sees the origin 
of the curriculum as stemming from children’s needs and interests across developmental 
areas, rather than through prespecifed and sequenced content in specific areas of knowledge. 
This type of curriculum is not common at other educational levels. Early childhood teachers 
believe that they frequently have to justify their educational philosophy and practice to other 
educators and the community. 

Context for the research: preschool education in Queensland 

In Queensland during the 1970s, steps were taken by way of election promises to create a 
preschool directorate within the Department of Education. A system of voluntary free 
preschool education for all four year-old children was introduced. The government 
established that preschools would be located on the grounds of existing primary schools but 
would operate as part of a Preschool Directorate. This represented a major innovation in the 
field of preschool education in Australia (Ashby, 1980). Preschool education in the 1970s 
enjoyed a high level of acceptance and support by the government and general community. It 
was accepted in the proposal for preschool programs that the curriculum would focus on 
children’s developmental needs and would not be a downward extension of the primary 
school curriculum. A strong belief existed that if early childhood principles and philosophies 
were to penetrate the Queensland education system then preschools required the opportunity 
to demonstrate their potential. Rather than domination by a prescribed syllabus, preschool 
teachers were encouraged to be autonomous and develop their own program which best suited 
the individual needs of the children. 

A peer-level advisory support system was set up and advisory personnel were drawn from the 
ranks of teachers. Ashby (1980) described advisers as peers who were readily available to 
advise, assist, counsel and provide constructive criticism to other preschool teachers. They 
were not a supervisory team who could order or demand obedience. They were there to assist 
the individual teacher in an appropriate way, be it by supporting the inexperienced teacher in 
adjusting to new situations, or by supporting and challenging the experienced teacher to try 
more complex strategies. Ashby (1980) noted that the maintenance of motivation among 
teaching staff and a focus on quality programs were of major importance. The capacity of any 
organisation to maintain quality depends on the enthusiasm, interest and innovation of the 
staff. 

Research aim 

This research aimed to develop an understanding of the nature of preschool teachers* work in 
a period of socio-political change and to identify issues and conditions in teachers* work 
which are generating concern and stress. 

Research methodology 

In exploring the work of the teacher in early childhood education, a methodology was needed 
that was sensitive to the lived reality of teachers in this field. In order to capture the subtleties 
of teachers* experiences, the methods used to collect and analyse data were associated with 
personal narratives or stories (Kuzmic, 1994). 




Teachers shared their work experiences and reflected on how changes in the wider educational 
context had impacted on their teaching role. A daily journal, a diagrammatic representation of 
their teaching experiences and a follow-up conversation with pairs of teachers enabled the 
creation of personal stories of teaching experiences. The journal keeping was a valuable tool 
and provided a record of teachers’ work and teachers’ reactions and interpretations of events. 

The conversations were an extension of the reflections recorded in the journals and diagrams. 
The participants were asked to reflect on the themes produced by the collective journals and to 
comment on their personal relevance. They were asked to consider and identify the changes 
they had observed in the wider educational context since their teaching career began, and to 
comment on the extent that these had impinged on their teaching role. Apart from this general 
guide, the participants controlled the flow of topics and were encouraged to extend their 
responses. The responses given continually informed the evolving conversation (Paget, 
1983). Hollingsworth (1992) noted that conversational methods allow for continuous cycles 
of critique and knowledge construction. 

Participants 

At a series of preschool teacher network meetings, the purpose and the nature of the research 
was explained and teachers were invited to participate in the research. Twelve teachers 
employed in a metropolitan area agreed to participation. All of these teachers were women 
and they ranged in age from 26 to 61 years, with teaching experience ranging from 5 to 20 
years. 

This paper presents the stories of just two of these teachers because it was not feasible to 
present all 12 teachers’ stories in the one paper. The stories of Bettine and Elizabeth were 
selected as the issues which they raised appeared to encompass the broad range of concerns 
identified by the wider group. The stories of experience of the two teachers presented in this 
paper were developed from the journal entries, the interviews and diagrammatic 
representations. 

Research procedure 

After accepting an invitation to be involved in the study, the teachers kept a journal focussed 
on their daily work experiences for an agreed two- week period, which was towards the end of 
a school term. They were also asked to diagrammatically represent their experiences at the 
end of the journal recording period. A month after the journal records were made, the 
participants were given feedback on their journals and participated in an interview. The 
interviews were a discourse between pairs of teachers and the researcher, and took place at the 
preschool centres. A total of six interviews occurred. The interviews were audio-taped and 
then transcribed. 

The information from the journal and the interview transcription was integrated to tell a story 
of each teacher’s experience and examined in the light of Jordell’s (1987) forms of influences: 
classroom, school and societal. Exploring these teachers’ views about the conditions and 
consequences of their work generated an understanding of their current teaching practices, and 
the effects of educational and organisational change on their teaching roles. 



STORIES OF EXPERIENCE — TWO TEACHERS TALK ABOUT THEIR WORK 
Bettine and Elizabeth: An introduction 

Bettine is concerned about the future of preschool education. She recognises that at times she 
feels under pressure, insecure and uncertain about her work. Bettine is married and in her 40s. 
She has three children under eleven, and has to juggle her school commitments to 
accommodate family needs and lifestyle. Bettine completed her teacher training in 
Queensland, teaching at a high school before changing to preschool education. Her teaching 
experience covers 20 years, with 1 1 of those being in the preschool setting. She has been at 
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her current school for one term and teaches in the afternoon session only. The primary 
school of which her preschool unit is a part, is situated in a lower socio-economic area and 
serves about 225 children. A special education unit is attached. The preschool unit is a single 
unit meeting the needs of about 35 children. 

Elizabeth is extremely committed to her job and to the field of early childhood education . 
Elizabeth is in her forties, is divorced, and has four adult children. Elizabeth did her teacher 
training in Queensland and has a Diploma of Teaching and a Bachelor of Education. She has 
been teaching in the preschool setting for 10 years and has taught at her current s ^>ol for 
four vears. Elizabeth is the teacher in charge at this centre. This school serves about 430 
children and the double-unit preschool has an enrolment of about 97 children. Recently 
returntn g froma year overseas, Elizabeth is astounded by the changes that have taken place in 
the Dreschool setting and in the Education Department in general. She believes that changes 
h^^occuTOd^at^an inordinate pace and that teachers are having great difficulty 
accommodating these into their daily work. 

Teachers’ experiences at the classroom level 

For Bettine the major concerns at the classroom level were related to time pressures, daily 
programming and planning of curriculum activities, and ensuring quality interactions with 

children and parents. 

Time pressures are a definite stressor for me. My personal pressured 

as well. I am constantly looking at my watch. I have changed from running 
a full day session to running a half day afternoon session. I am finding the 
discipline of moving my full day program into two and a /ia///iour5eacJcfay 
quite telling. Upon reflection, I can see that I have been struggling to 
condense what l once did in an all day program into the smaller time slot, 
and it does not work. 

Interacting with parents and building relationships with them is important to 
me because it assists my knowledge and understanding of the / 

must admit though that despite my years of teaching it is 
who get me down, especially in the disadvantaged areas in which I have 
worked. / do all l can to support the children, but l cannot perform the role 
of a social worker. 

For Fliyaheth concerns at the classroom level relate to programming for children with special 
nSdJ keeDing abre^ ofthe increasing demands of the job and implementing programs 
Son cSren??^eous play experiences - a philosophy of leannng she strongly 

believes in. 

I find meeting the needs of children a challenge and l am very open minded 
about integrating children with special needs in the preschool. I have a 
positive view about integration and l think that it is good for children o 
have experiences with children who are different from themselves. A child 
who has Down Syndrome and two children who have extreme language 
problems are part of my enrolment. As well as trying to learn si$n 
language, 1 am as part of my commitment to the children who h ™ 5 P e ™ 1 
needs, teaching songs in sign language to the whole group. I admit that I 
sometimes feel inadequate in this role. Lack of support is the issue. It 
difficult to feel empowered when you are on your own. 

I value an event-based philosophy which has taken me years to develop. 

Much time is spent implementing ideas and collecting resources U P 

children's ideas. Unfortunately, there is nowhere for me to get feedback or 
support for this approach to develop my ideas further. The disbanding of the 
Preschool Directorate has meant that inservice workshops are no longer 
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Teachers’ experiences at the school level 

When reflecting on concerns at the school level, Bettine found additional teaching tasks a 
pressure. She found the increasing number of professional meetings demanding. Changes in 
the functioning of preschools within the school and education system were of concern and had 
an unsettling effect on her work. 



I am involved in extra school events such as organising school camps and 
professional development meetings . Next week Yve got a meeting on every 
single afternoon! 1 feel that I absolutely must attend because of all the rapid 
changes that are happening. If / don t go and have a say there could be a 
policy change! In her journal she reflected on the week she just had, 'This 
week I had four night meetings to attend and I think I should learn to say NO 
more often .* The meetings may be network meetings, talks by early 

childhood experts, or school inservice meetings. I believe that even though 
these take up so much of my personal time it is vital to attend in order to 
keep abreast of current information. I attend conferences held during 
holidays to keep in touch with preschool and early childhood information. 

Now I believe we have to go to these and have a say otherwise we will lose 
everything. 

I am very concerned about the changes taking place and the stories that 
abound, including worries about transfers, discontinuation of holidays, and 
the future of preschool education. A job in a preschool was once very secure 
and supported. We feel vulnerable now. Teachers are worried and afraid. 

It is all the changes! Every time you speak to another preschool teacher they 
have another story about what is changing in the system and they are not 
nice stories, and so there is a level of fear. Early Childhood Consultants 
and Regional Preschool Officers were once available to approach for 
communication and support. There seems to be nobody fulfilling this role 
now, who do you approach now? 

J? a ^tively involved in school planning and decision making, but is finding it 
difficult adjusting to changes in support services within the system. Relationships with other 
colleagues and with parents are also identified as significant work issues. 

I have always had a desire to be actively involved in the life of the school, 
but I am finding that the school meetings I am required to attend are never- 
ending. During the fortnight of the journal recording, for example, I began 
work at the centre at half past seven each morning, and spent nine of my 
afternoons at meetings, workshops, or home visits. Most evenings were 
taken up with school work, planning, and preparation for meetings. Lunch 
breaks were taken up with preparation and organisation. 

It is good that schools have been put in a position where the preschool has to 
be recognised and included in more school planning. Unfortunately, this 
inclusion often just means more work for preschool teachers. I have felt the 
effect of the huge jump from being involved in very little at the school to 
helping to write School Development Plans, Discipline plans and Human 
Relationship Education P olicies. The extra workload is enormous. 

Teachers’ experiences at the societal level 

The major societal influences impacting directly on Bettine’s work related to the emergence ; 
ot child care centres and the changing needs of families and their care/educational 
requirements. The community’s understanding of the importance of early childhood 
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education and curriculum also influenced Bettine’s work and her perceptions of how her 
professional work was valued. 

I understand the perceived threat of child care centres to preschool centres ; 
and as a working parent I acknowledge that child care centres are 
attractive . Having children for time periods of 8.00-6.00 is very different 
from the preschool routine. It is very exhausting. Several children in my 
group attend child care as well and are very tired and easily frustrated 
during the preschool day. 

In terms of understanding the value of preschool education , I have 
experienced that many parents are not concerned with what happens at 
preschool. They think it is marvellous and enjoy the activities but believe 
that Year One is the crucial year. In Year One , the parents value the 
products of the school day such as work sheets. The Year One teacher is 
pressured to leave the play experiences and focus on work sheets as \ proper 
work. Early childhood education and its value has faded away from the 
public eye. Once, it was really big time — it was important to the 
community. 

Elizabeth has identified how the political climate has impacted on the education system and 
the valuing of preschool education. She focuses on the need to advocate at the societal level 
for changes in the school and classroom settings so that teachers are supported in their efforts 
to provide quality education for all children. 

It was politics that started the push for early childhood education and 
preschool centres, and that this was as a result of advocacy by strong people. 

The decision to disband the Preschool Division in the Department has many 
implications for the early childhood philosophy. It is upon the shoulders of 
preschool teachers to advocate for the maintenance of early childhood 
services. I hold the view that if preschool teachers believe in the needs of the 
young children they teach , then they have to take on the difficult task of being 
advocates. Many principals don't see the preschool as an educational 
institution or preschool teachers as educators , so this is not easy. 

When considering the focus of the Department , and the implementation of 
measures like the performance standards , I am bewildered . I have spoken to 
teachers in England who have found performance standards to be a thorough 
failure , and I cannot understand why our government would adopt something 
that is not working elsewhere. Implementing the standards will take up even 
more teaching time. Education is becoming more politically oriented and 
changes are occurring simply to satisfy the politicians. I try to practice what I 
preach regarding advocacy, and I write letters and arrange meetings with 
support centre staff to discuss the future of preschools. 

Teachers’ diagrammatic representations of experiences 

Bettine’s perception of her work is diagrammatically presented in Figure 1. These issues were 
emphasised throughout her journal and interview discussions. Elizabeth’s diagram of her 
work identifies the influence of many complex issues at each of the three levels. She has 
emphasised, concerns related to meeting the needs of children with special needs, lack of 
support, workload pressures and political policies and constraints. Elizabeth’s diagram is 
presented in Figure 2. 

Reflections on the stories 

The stories of these two teachers illustrate the effects that changes in educational structures 
and in the wider society have had on teachers’ daily experiences. The role of the preschool 
teacher in Queensland is in a process of redefinition. 
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Bettine and Elizabeth believed that it was becoming increasingly difficult to meet their 
personal expectations about the role of early childhood education. The need to Tight for the 
profession* was put forward by Elizabeth. She valued providing exciting learning 
environments for the children within an event-based philosophy of learning but her routine for 
planning this was becoming more and more crowded with other work demands. 

Bettine and Elizabeth experienced more demands and responsibilities than they could 
comfortably handle. They were finding it difficult to integrate their work into the primary 
school organisational structure because they were used to considerably more independence 
and autonomy. They were unclear about their roles in relation to their associated school. 

Predominant in the stories is that the role of early childhood teacher has been affected by the 
elimination of the Preschool Directorate in the Queensland Education Department. The loss 
of representation and practical support previously provided by the Department had resulted in 
feelings of powerless to contest school and social demands. 

Coping with change and the work of preschool teachers 

Kelly and Berthelsen (1995) produced a description of the sources of stress for preschool 
teachers. The major distinctive themes were time pressures, responding to children’s needs, 
coping with non-teaching tasks, maintaining early childhood philosophy and practice, meeting 
personal needs, issues with parents of the children, interpersonal relationships, and’ attitudes 
and perceptions about early childhood programs. These issues are evident in the stories of 
Bettine and Elizabeth. 

The effect of removing the advisory support staff and disbanding the Preschool Directorate 
has had a major impact on preschool teachers in Queensland. These teachers’ stories 
indicated that the support previously provided by advisory teachers had been invaluable to 
them. This was especially true with respect to meeting the needs of children with special 
needs. These teachers currently feel ill-equipped to do this effectively. 




Figure 1: Bettine’s diagram of work influences 
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